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SOUTH SECOND STREET AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 

BY TOWNSEND WARD. 

It is not easy to say where Second Street really begins, for 
far down in " the Neck" it is one of the avenues over which 
truck wagons pass with their loads of vegetables, produced 
there for the supply of the city. The pavement, however, 
has a beginning, and it is at Wolf Street, near an ancient 
hipped-roof house, which is much the oldest building in the 
vicinity. George Shear was born in it, and for eighty-seven 
years lived there, until death, twenty-three years ago, re- 
moved him. His grandfather, before him, also lived there. 
The present tenant knew George Shear, and believes, from 
what he told her, that the house is more than one hundred 
and eighty years old. He was used to say that at the time 
of the Revolution there was a battery erected near by. 

To the south of Cedar or South Street, the old city line, 
the Delaware River sweeps considerably to the eastward. 
At Cedar Street the river is but about seven hundred feet 
from Second Street, but at Shear's house it is more than 
three-fourths of a mile. To the east of Shear's house there 
is laid down on an early map the village of Martinsville, and 
it is continued on recent ones, though no village appears to 
be there. Almost as far north as Mifflin Street the land lies 
low, and still affords the gunner a fair supply of the Rice 
or Reed bird, and the Rail or Soarer, that fatten on the seeds 
of the reed that grows so abundantly along the river banks. 
On this ground, in September last, a number of men were 
rapidly shooting at the birds as they flew over. Teal are occa- 
sionally shot at the old Navy Yard ; and in its vicinity, plover 
and snipe, by persons shooting from pavements across into 
the fields. An occasional woodcock is also brought down. 
The supply of birds is somewhat diminishing. "Within 
twenty years rail and reed birds are less, by perhaps, one- 
third. 
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Further down the "Old King's Koad," as old Second 
Street was formerly called, are Hollander's Creek and Float 
Creek. In early times they were in some degree navigable, 
for on that finely-executed manuscript map, made by Charles 
de Krafft in 1790, from surveys by John Hills, in 1788, of 
the region between the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers, south 
of Cedar Street, now in the Department of Surveys, it is laid 
down at the junction of the two creeks, that "two Swedes," 
vessels, wintered in 1710. Just north of the junction there 
were, according to the same authority,in 1740, a brig and a 
sloop. The best water was found there, as the ice gorge at 
the Horseshoe was thus avoided. 

The " Old King's Road," from Greenwich Street south- 
wardly, runs somewhat to the westward. On the city plan 
" East Second Street," from Mifflin southwardly, is laid down 
almost north and south, parallel with the other streets, but 
it is not yet opened. From Shear's house, at Wolf Street, 
to Mifflin, a distance of four squares, there are only a few 
houses, and the cross streets, Jackson, Snyder, and McKean, 
are not yet opened. At Mifflin Street the houses fairly 
commence, and thence to Greenwich Street, not more than 
one-third of the lots are vacant. About one-half of the 
houses have shops in the front portions of them. It is seen 
by their names that the streets in the southern part of the 
city are called after the Governors of the State. 

North of Greenwich Street there is hardly a vacant lot, 
and after leaving Reed Street almost every house has a shop 
in its front part. As far north as Christian Street many of 
the buildings are but two stories in height : after that there 
is only an occasional one, and with the increased altitude of 
the houses there is a much greater appearance of business* 
and a considerable display of goods in front of the stores. 
And now, for a distance of some miles, to speak exactly, 
eighteen thousand feet, or within a fraction of three and a 
half miles, there is hardly a single building used for the 
purpose only of a dwelling house, and there are very few, 
indeed, used only for stores. 

Before going further along Second Street it may be well 
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to pause awhile, and to pass in review a few places of note 
so near at hand as to naturally demand some mention. Only 
a few of the old places of interest can be noticed, and even at 
such merely a glance can be aimed, as anything further 
would swell this tale of a walk out of all proportion. We 
are now in the region called by the Indians Wicaco, a name 
fortunately preserved by our more immediate predecessors, 
the Swedes. Here it was that a blockhouse was erected in 
1669, and here, too, the Svens, or Swansons, lived, and here 
more than two centuries ago, they with others erected the 
humble church building of logs, with loop-holes for defence, 
which only a few years afterwards, in 1700, was replaced by 
the venerable brick edifice still standing, and known as the 
Episcopal Church of Gloria Dei. This building, it is said, 
also had loop-holes. It will ever redound to the honour of 
the Swedish Crown that, although it lost its colonial posses- 
sions as early as 1655, yet the memory of Swedish brethren 
was held so dear, that for much more than a century after- 
wards, it continued to send to them, at its cost, most respect- 
able ministers of the gospel. The last so sent was Nicholas 
Collin, just prior to our Revolution. He survived in vener- 
able usefulness so late as 1831. He was personally known to 
some yet living, thus connecting with our own era the remote 
one of the great Gustavus Adolphus, and of his daughter, 
Queen Christina. 

Just to the south of the church at Wicaco is the site of 
the old Navy Yard, a history of which has been written by 
Mr. Henry M. Vallette. The Swedes in their time had a fort 
there. When Penn and his followers came they endeavored 
to be peaceful, but it was a sore trial, for rumors of the com- 
ing of Spaniards, and of Frenchmen, and of Indians, if 
possible "more savage still than they," alarmed the people 
not a little, and so in 1748 it was determined to have a fine 
battery. An "Association" was formed to effect the purpose, 
and subscriptions were taken up, and a lottery was authorized 
to aid it, and a battery four hundred feet long was in due 
time constructed. The site possessed the great advantage of 
firm and high ground, and also a gravel bank at the water's 
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edge. At the cost of £1500, there was a purchase made in 
Boston of thirty-nine pieces of cannon of Spanish make. 
Prior to this work of the "Association" there was a " battery 
at Atwood's wharf of thirteen guns. Its site is thought, 
and no doubt correctly, to have been under the bank of 
" Society Hill." Slightly in anticipation, it may be said here 
that the " Society of Free Traders" owned the land from the 
Delaware to the Schuylkill between Spruce and Pine Streets. 
This gave the name of "Society Hill" to the region along 
the river Delaware southwardly as far as to the Swedes 
church. 

While the British were in possession of the city there was 
on the 18th of May, 1778, a regatta on the Delaware, and a 
fSte on land, called the Meschianza, given in honor of Sir 
William Howe. The brilliant company embarked at Knight's 
wharf at the northern extremity of the city, and were con- 
veyed down the river in richly decorated vessels, accompanied 
by martial bands. The transport ships, extending in a line 
the whole length of the town, appeared with colors flying, 
and crowded with spectators, as were also the openings of 
the several wharves on shore, exhibiting the most picturesque 
and enlivening scene the eye could desire. The company 
landed at the " Old Fort," where the late Navy Yard was, 
and proceeded thence to the country mansion house of Joseph 
Wharton, situated about seven hundred yards to the west. 
The site, now occupied by the Wharton school-house, is on 
the west side of Fifth, between Federal and Prime, or Wash- 
ington Streets. An affair of the kind, more successful as a 
f§te, has rarely been seen, and while our city stands, Sargent's 
life of Andre will continue to be constantly referred to for 
the spirited account of it written by the principal actor 
therein, the gallant and unfortunate young Englishman who 
suffered for his complicity in the treason of Arnold. 

Subsequently to the war of the Eevolution the Federal 
Government had a " XL S. Ship-yard," but in 1801 the pro- 
perty just south of it was purchased, and became the late 
Navy Yard. Joshua Humphreys was Naval Constructor at 
both places, and with what marvellous success is to be 
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gathered from the annals of the naval warfare with Tripoli 
in 1804, and with Great Britain in 1812. The Tripolitan 
war, waged mainly by men and vessels from the river Dela- 
ware, was the school of arms in which was bred the race of 
heroes of the later war, and the fact that the site of the U U. 
S. Ship-yard" is the spot where the American line of steam- 
ships of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company now land, is a 
happy augury that the effort of peace is to be as successful 
as was that of war. 

Not far to the north, in Carpenter Street below Second, is 
the shot tower, belonging to Mr. Sparks. Its erection was 
the result of a conversation between two gunners in a boat, 
who were shooting, and who felt aggrieved at the great cost 
of shot. They sought and found a person who had formerly 
been a workman in a shot tower in London. He furnished 
a plan, but Mr. Sparks alone employed him, for his friend 
now shrank from the enterprise. The tower erected from 
the plan of this obscure man was greatly favored, for not 
a drop of rain fell until the night of its completion, when 
a severe storm arose. The tower has been measured in all 
its details more than once by the engineers of the Light-house 
Board — light-houses have been repeatedly constructed from 
the results of the measurements, and still the tower stands, 
still to be resorted to for instruction by scientific men, who 
recognize in it something of perfection so far as regardsform 
and proportion. Back of the tower is ground formerly used 
for the burial of strangers. It belonged to the churches of 
Wicaco, Kingsessing, and Lower Merion, but about six years 
ago was sold by them to Mr. Sparks. Not far from the 
tower, near Front and Prime Streets, works for the produc- 
tion of porcelain were established in 1769. 

The original log-house of Sven Sener (sons of Sven) stood 
in Swanson Street, about thirty feet north of Beck's Alleys 
Kalm, the Swedish traveller, in 1748-9, says : "In this house 
was heard the sound of the spinning wheel long before Phila- 
delphia was thought of." At No. 7 Christian Street (old 
numbering), there stood, some forty years ago, a very low 
one-story log-house, the only one at that time in the city, as 
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one writer says. It was framed in Chester (now Delaware) 
County, and floated thence to its site by Joseph Wharton. 
"When first built it was two-storied, the lower one being of 
stone seven feet in height. In time that part came to be 
under ground, so that it was necessary to descend two steps 
to reach what was originally the second story. In Second 
Street, west of the site of the old Navy Yard, in the name of 
Little Belt Place is preserved the memory of the naval action 
that heralded the war of 1812 with Great Britain. The hall 
erected by the District of Southwark stands on the east side 
of Second Street north of Christian, and is now used as a police 
station house. 

On the west side of Front Street, above Christian, is the 
old house with a large garden at its side, where John Ord lived 
about the year 1770, and where his son George was born, and 
resided until his death. George Ord is known principally as 
the author of the charming life of Alexander Wilson, the 
ornithologist, whose remains lie in the ground at Gloria Dei, 
but perhaps the day may come when a wider fame shall ac- 
company the results of labors much more considerable. At 
the age of sixteen years he resolved to devote his life to 
reading English works of the best literary style, and to col- 
lect from them such words as were not in the dictionaries, 
with examples of their use. The first edition of Webster's 
Dictionary contained all the treasures he had gathered up to 
the time of its appearance. They were freely given, and 
Noah Webster said they formed the most valuable feature of 
his work. Mr. Ord pursued his labors for many years after- 
wards, and his collection of obsolete words became incredibly 
great Near the close of his life he gave it to Mr. Latham, 
of England, who used it in the preparation of his edition of 
Johnson's dictionary of the English language. Penn Street 
is near the river, and extends from Cedar Street to Pine. 
Formerly it contained fine places of residence, as well as 
counting-houses of some of the principal merchants, that of 
Willing and Francis being of the number. 

From Cedar or South Street to Pine, a greater width of 
Second Street affords room for two market-houses, which, 
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with their throng of attendants, give a much busier aspect 
to the scene. Sixteen stalls were erected in 1745 by Edward 
Shippen and Joseph Wharton, who were to be reimbursed 
should the city take them. In 1773 it was decided that ad- 
ditional stalls were necessary, and no doubt they were soon 
greeted. John Stamper, living on the west side of the street 
on the south side of an alley, gave his name to it. One of 
the family, Mary Stamper, was given in marriage to William 
Bingham. In Front Street, not far distant, John C. Stocker 
and Lewis Clapier lived, and John Barclay, also, one of the 
early Presidents of the Bank of Pennsylvania. George B. 
Dawson's residence was at Front and Pine Streets, and " St. 
Peter's House" is the fruit of a pious feeling in his grandson. 
There is yet standing at the S. E. corner of the latter street 
and Second, a building of considerable size, where John Ross 
the merchant lived, whose daughter Jane married Samuel 
Breck. In 1806 the Marquis de Casa Yrujo, the Spanish 
Minister, lived in it — 

" Three great Counts have come from Spain, 
A courting of my daughter Jane" — 

but the Marquis was not one of them, for he had found favor 
in the eyes of a maiden near there, a daughter of Governor 
McKean. Their descendants now live in Spain. A portrait 
of the Marquis, by Sharpless, is in the collection at the State 
House. In 1762-3 Archibald McCall, the India merchant, 
built a house still standing at the K K corner of Second and 
Union Streets. Its garden extended a considerable distance 
down the latter street, and was well stocked with various 
animals brought by his supercargoes from foreign parts, so 
that it was, in a manner, our first Zoological Garden. To 
the north of McCall's, but at no great distance, and to the 
west of Second Street, was the fine spring of the lovelorn 
damsel, Bathsheba Bowers, whose story is told in the third 
volume of this Magazine. Two generations had passed 
away, but the place no doubt retained its attractive features, 
for not long after 1770 Dr. Cadwalader's son, General John, 
elder brother of Colonel Lambert Cadwalader, according to 
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Graydon, erected there a very large double house. It stood 
on the west side of Second below Spruce, and opposite to 
Little Dock Street, surrounded by a fine garden that extended 
to Third Street. At this establishment, as Graydon says, 
the whole of the " Silk Stocking Company," raised by the 
gallant and chivalric Cadwalader, were often entertained with 
lavish hospitality. Upon the occupation of the city by the 
British, Sir William Howe made it his quarters, but soon 
removing to the well-known house in Market Street, where 
Washington resided while President, he was succeeded in 
fhe occupancy by General Knyphausen, who had been pre- 
viously quartered at the house of Henry Lisle, on the east 
side of the street near Dock. Captain Loxley's house, 
on the east side, had a prominent balcony in front, and 
faced both Second and Little Dock Streets. It was there 
that Lydia Darrach lived. Front Street is so near at hand 
that we must turn to it again, and look at No. 199, of the 
old numbering, on the east side directly facing Union Street. 
It was Gurney & Smith's counting-house, where Commodore 
Decatur, a Marylander, was trained. Daniel Smith, the 
junior member of the firm, came here from Cape May County, 
New Jersey, and six of his sons have, with their wives, cele- 
brated their golden weddings. Not far off 1 a large house on 
the north side of Union Street above Front, was the residence 
of John B. Bordley, of Maryland. At a later time it was 
occupied by Joseph Bonaparte, under the title of Count 
Survilliers. 

Edward Shippen on coming here in 1693 erected his "great 
house" on the west side of Second Street north of Spruce. 
His garden, inclosing it on both sides, extended to Laurel or 
Levant Street, and two tall pine trees of the original forest 
stood, a mark for all the country round, until the beginning 
of this century. William Penn, on his second visit, passed 
a month at the house, and not long afterwards Lord Corn- 
bury lodged and dined there. It was not an unruffled calm 
in that early time of the colony, for on the 25th of July, 
1709," Edward Shippen, Jr., prayed Council to remit afine laid 
upon him for an assault and battery committed on the body of 
Vol. iv. — 4 
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Thomas Clark, Esq. One-half the fine was remitted ;" and it 
is, therefore, reasonable to infer that young Shippen was held 
to be half right. Sir "William Keith lived in the house, and a 
later Governor also, Denny, so that " the Governor's House" 
was for a long time its title. Still later the great house had 
come to be the residence of Ellis Lewis, and at the time of the 
occupation of the city by the British the widowed Mrs. Lewis 
and herfamily had Major Baurmeister, a Hessian officer, quar- 
tered on them. There is one authority who says the Earl 
Cornwallis was also there. The family retained their cow 
for some time by keeping it in the cellar, but its lowing re- 
vealed the widow's secret to British ears, and gave to burly 
Britons a better supply of milk and butter, and no doubt at 
last an occasional steak. A son of Gen. Knyphausen, a Lieu- 
tenant thirteen years of age, frequently came to the large 
garden, and taking off his sword, would play with little 
David Lewis, then twelve years of age, and his sisters. The 
studies of David Lewis, conducted under the guidance of 
Robert Proud, were not interrupted by the state of war ; and 
the chirography of his translation of an Ode of Horace, still 
preserved, would put many a boy of our day to the blush. 
He grew to manhood, and about 1817 the house, or a new 
one occupying a portion of the same site, continued to be his 
residence. He survived until 1840. The old number of the 
house was 140, now represented by 244. No. 138 was the 
double house, covering the remainder of the lot, where his 
brother-in-law, Robert "Wain, lived, and No. 136 was the 
residence of Charles Wharton. In 1785, No. 164, of course 
nearer Spruce Street, was the residence of George Hammond, 
the British Minister. Oliver Evans, inventor of a steam 
carriage, had his place of business in 1795 in Lowndes or 
Elmslie's Alley. In 1795 the custom house was on the 
east side of Front Street, about the eighth house below Wal- 
nut. Before that time, in 1791, it was at the S. E. corner 
of Second and Walnut Streets. Later it was on the west side 
of Second below Dock, and was continued there until the 
purchase of the fine building that had been erected by the 
Bank of the United States. At the S. W. corner of Dock 
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and Second Streets was the office of the Philadelphia Insur- 
ance Company, of which Charles H. Baker was President. 
In 1844 the company wound up its business, for the rare 
cause that it had been more than ordinarily successful. 

Our easy-going and deliberative forefathers happily knew 
no such phrase as " rapid transit." " The Dock," which sepa- 
rated that part of Second Street over which we have passed 
from the portion to the north of it, could not, therefore, have 
caused them the inconvenience that we would be apt to im- 
agine. There was, however, some inconvenience, and so on 
the 11th of May, 1720, " two draughts of the intended bridge 
over the dock in Second Street were laid before Council." 
One was of the width of the street, but it was thought that 
one of twenty-five feet, one-half the width, would be most 
convenient. As there can be no doubt it was soon con- 
structed, we may venture to pass over it. 

A former building that stood on the triangular lot, to our 
left hand, bounded by Second, Dock, and Walnut Streets, is 
the birthplace of Edward Drinker, who is said to have been 
born in 1680. He died on the 17th of November, 1782, 
which would make his age over a hundred and two years. 
It may be assumed that an error exists as to the date of his 
birth, for examination has, in nearly every instance, disproved 
the claim of such great age. The same locality was occupied 
by the Public Ledger in its earlier years, about whose age, 
when its centennial shall be reached, there will rest no doubt. 

In 1745, Joshua Fisher, on his coming here from Delaware, 
whither the family had gone shortly after their arrival with 
Penn, purchased for his residence a house near here. It was 
on the north side of "Walnut Street above Front, old No. 37, 
and was taken down in 1848. At that time Front Street 
was equally or perhaps more important. As early as 1691 
"Budd's Row" of frame houses was there, two of which, 
Nos. 126 and 128, old numbering, stood until less than forty 
years ago. No. 128, now 246, became Garrett's property. 
Mr. William E. Garrett, now numbering more than four 
score years, looks far back on a business commenced in Dela- 
ware by his grandfather in 1782. It was removed to this 
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city in 1796; and he distinctly remembers the appearance, in 
1810, of the noted old "Blue Anchor Ini\," for in that year 
his father erected on its site a building for his place of busi- 
ness. Its present number is 256. With a truly historical 
regard for ancient landmarks the great-grandsons of the first 
Mr. Garrett continue to state on their printed labels, that 
their establishment is "Near the Drawbridge." Mr. Garrett 
recalls the fact that, in that year* 1810, there were carriage 
stepping stones before nineteen houses in the square between 
Dock and Walnut Streets, and he thinks that carriages were 
owned by all the occupants of the houses. Three silver- 
smiths and three watchmakers, all there were in the city at 
that time, were also in the same square. In the last century 
came John Welsh, also from Delaware. He established him- 
self on the wharf below Walnut Street, and founded the 
house now so well known, one of whose partners was till 
recently the acceptable Minister to England. 

Attracted to Front Street Joshua Fisher, in 1753, built for 
himself a residence there, No. 110, now No. 226, and on the 
rear of the lot, in Dock Street, he erected his warehouse. 
His son, Samuel Rowland Fisher, one of the last among us 
who retained the ancient costume, small clothes and a cocked 
hat, resided there until his death, at an advanced age, in 
1884. No. 112, now No. 228, the adjoining house on the 
south, was occupied by Mordecai Lewis, in his earlier career, 
a partner of William Bingham, fie, and afterwards Joseph 
S. Lewis, and then Samuel N. Lewis^ and now Mr. John T. 
Lewis, in successive descent, have bfeen for one century the 
Treasurers of the Pennsylvania Hospital. The house ad- 
joining Fisher's on the north, No. 108, now No. 224, was the 
early residence of Chief-Justice Chew, who had come here 
from Delaware, but about 1763 he purchased and removed to 
John Penn's house in Third Street. Francis West, at a later 
time, lived in Chew's house, and now it is occupied by the 
Messrs. Garretts, as their place of business. A little to the 
south of Fisher's, in Front Street, Robert Morris, from 
Maryland, resided, and when the Americans held the city 
the bouse had an honoured inmate in General Washington. 
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In Graydon's Memoirs we find that Pike, the dancing master 
and swordsman, lived near there. A few years afterwards 
Gray don saw him a prisoner at Reading, among the exiled 
Friends on their way to Virginia, his red coat being in strik- 
ing contrast with their plain attire. A frame building that 
once stood at the N". W. corner of Front and Walnut Streets 
was, in 1768, the Roman Catholic chapel. A little to the 
north of it, at the corner of Gray's Alley, Colonel Clement 
Biddle resided* in 1785. The S. E. corner of Front and Wal- 
nut Streets was, in 1795, the office of the Insurance Company 
of North America. That important establishment, the post 
office, in 1791, had its quarters on the east side of Front 
Street below Market, the old number being 7. But in 1793 
it was on the west side, old number 36, under the care of 
Robert Patton. But we must return to Second Street. At 
the southeast corner of Morris's Alley and Second Street, on 
the ground now occupied by the fine building of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Samuel Carpenter, about 1687, 
erected that noted building, the Slate-roof House, which 
stood there until 1867. Its huge lock is preserved in the 
Hall of the Chamber. As it was much the finest house 
in the new city, its use was secured in 1699 for William 
Penn, on the occasion of his second visit to Pennsylvania. 
In 1702 it was used by James Logan to entertain Lord Corn- 
bury, Queen Anne's cousin, who said " he was dined equal to 
anything he had seen in America." Afterwards he and his 
suite, of near thirty persons, dined at " Edward Shippen's 
great house," near by. Governor James Hamilton once lived 
in the " Slate-roof House." Afterwards it was occupied as 
a boarding house by Mrs. Howell, and Colonel Dunbar, " the 
Tardy," was one of her guests. In 1759 the funeral proces- 
sion in honor of General Forbes, of Petincrief, who was 
educated as a physician, and had been Quarter-Master Gene- 
ral under the Duke of Cumberland, moved from it. His 
horse, richly caparisoned, was led in the advance, funeral 
dirges were sung, the military array, with arms reversed, 
passed along to Christ Church, under or near the chancel of 
which the remains of the victorious soldier were laid. For 
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some years prior to the Revolution, Mrs. Graydon had it for 
her boarding house, and it is surprising what a number of 
persons of note resorted to it. Duponceau joined the Baron 
Steuben at the Slate Roof House after the British evacuation, 
. and wrote, "Such was the filth of the city that it was impos- 
sible for us to drink a comfortable dish of tea that evening. 
As fast as our cups were filled, myriads of flies took posses- 
sion of them, and served us as the harpies did the poor 
Trojans in the ^Eneid. Some said they were Hessian Flies." 

In that most charming volume by Mrs. Graydon's son, 
entitled the "Memoirs of a Life of Sixty Years chiefly 
passed in Pennsylvania," much of interest concerning both 
the house and the times may be obtained. An inaccuracy 
of Graydon with regard to a statement about the building 
m^y be pointed out. On page 53 of his original edition he 
says the Abbe Raynal, speaking of Philadelphia, u observes 
that the houses are covered with slate, a material amply 
supplied from quarries in the neighborhood. But, unfortu- 
nately for the source from which the Abbe derived his infor- 
mation, there were no such quarries near the city that I ever 
heard of, and certainly but a single house with this kind of 
roof." Captain Graydon must have obtained this erroneous 
view of the Abbe's statement at second hand ; for what the 
Abbe really does say is something quite different. His lan- 
guage, speaking of the whole city, vol. vii. p. 306, is, " The pre- 
sent buildings have received an additional decoration from a 
kind of marble which is found about a mile (fifteen miles) out 
of town. Of this, tables, chimney pieces, and other household 
furniture are made." It is probable that Graydon, residing 
in Harrisburg in 1810, could not conveniently refer to Ray- 
nal's works. The late Cephas G. Childs, some forty years 
ago, commenced an engraving of the house, which, however, 
he did not complete. It has been finished by Mr. William 
G. Armstrong, and is used to illustrate this article. 

On the west side of the street, but nearer to Walnut, was 
the City Tavern, afterwards "The Merchants' Coffee House." 
The keeper of the Tavern was Mr. Smith. General Wash- 
ington arrived in the city on the 4th of September, 1774, 
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and supped at "the New Tavern." In his diary he makes 
repeated mention of the place. Bancroft says, " On Monday, 
the 5th of September, 1774, the members of Congress, meet- 
ing at Smith's Tavern, moved in a body to select the place 
for their deliberations." Christopher Marshall's Diary, Oct. 
20, 1774, has, "This day the Assembly of this Province 
gave a grand entertainment unto all the delegates from the 
different Provinces at this time in the city, at what is called 
the New Tavern in Second Street." Edward Moyston was 
the keeper in 1795. In after years it became the " Coffee 
House," and gathering there in furtherance of their business 
affairs, everything of public interest was discussed by these 
leading men of the day, along with whom were those who 
had retired with fortune from their old pursuits. These, 
however, would also come, and with the disposition of the 
retired tallow-chandler of London, who found his leisure so 
irksome that he obtained his successor's consent to be present 
at the old stand on "melting days." So in the Coffee House 
these successful veterans, with a view to keep their hands in, 
would venture something in the way of underwriting, a busi- 
ness famous then, but now entirely confined to the incorpo- 
rated offices for marine insurance. About the end of the last 
century the names, among others, of Logan and Pleasants, 
and of Walter and Thomas Franklin occur as inhabitants 
to the north of the City Tavern, and on the same side of 
the street. A white marble edifice appeared there not long 
afterwards. It was erected by that excellent architect, La- 
trobe, for the Bank of Pennsylvania, and was one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the country. Less than twenty years 
ago it was taken down, and now the Custom House stores 
occupy the whole of the spacious lot. Lodge Alley, on the 
north side of the building, is where the Free Masons met, 
and where entertainments were often ^iven. The celebrated 
wit, Miss Rebecca Franks, lived in her father's house, at the 
northwest corner of Second Street and Lodge Alley. Sharp 
Delany, the druggist, at one time was there, William Leh- 
man & William & Samuel Smith followed him, and their 
successors were, in later days, A. S. & E. Roberts & Co. Cap- 
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tain Anthony's house, situated at the M". E. corner of Gray's 
Alley and Second Street, obtained some note, for in 1728-9 
the Assembly of Pennsylvania held its session there. "We 
must not with thoughtless step pass by unheeding a most 
humble frame building, two-storied, and about eighteen feet 
in height, bearing the number 121. Robert Fulton was a 
workman there. Perhaps while at his daily task he was, 
along with John Fitch and Oliver Evans, all three of them 
residents of Second Street, revolving mental problems, now 
to the enduring glory of Philadelphia, solved by the huge 
steamships that are ferry-boats across oceans, and railroads 
that span continents. "When Puck in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream said, 

I'll put a girdle round the earth, 

Shakspeare but foretold the mighty enterprise that controls 
the railroad from Philadelphia to San Francisco, at either 
end connected with steamship lines to Europe and to Asia. 

From the frequent changes in the names of streets in Phila- 
delphia one might suppose we here were afflicted with a per- 
petual French Revolution, the main feature of which, since 
the disuse of the guillotine, being an entire change in the 
names of streets. But if it be not owing to French influence, 
it may be that the movement in favor of woman's rights 
has disturbed us, since, for all the world, our streets are like 
a parcel of school-girls, who so frequently and so entirely 
change their names that their own mothers no longer know 
them. Gothic Street was first Nbrris's Lane, then Norris's 
Alley. Gatzmer Street was Hutton's Lane, then Gray's 
Alley. Inglis Street was Syke's Lane, then Abraham Tay- 
lor's Alley. Gold Street was first New Bank Alley, then 
Bank Alley. Lodge Alley is lost, as it is now considered a 
continuation of, and is called, Gothic Street. Carter, as a 
name, is preserved, notwithstanding a desperate attempt to 
change it. The Alley part is lost, but the fact that Carter 
had made a bequest to the poor of the city saved the name. 
All these changes are in one square. 

A company formed in Barbadoes at an early date pur- 
chased land in Pennsylvania. Such purchasers became en- 
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titled to lots in the new city, and this company, therefore, 
came to be the owner of the lot at the N. W. corner of 
Second and Chestnut Streets, and about the year 1693 had a 
warehouse there. Some six or seven years afterwards it was 
in use as a place of worship by the Presbyterians and the 
Baptists. From the early ownership it came to be called 
"The Barbadoes Lot." In this century the mean-looking 
building on it, perhaps the original one, was occupied by a 
Mr. Jones as a stocking store, and holding it for many years 
without adverse claim being made for it, he at last by this 
undisputed possession acquired a legal title to the property. 
On the east side the present number 45 is a building on the site 
of the house of dressed stone which about the beginning of 
this century was erected by Thomas Dobson, who lived in it, 
and there conducted his publishing business, the considerable 
extent of which may be judged of from the magnitude of 
the Encyclopaedia which he issued. William Young, the 
publisher, and his successor, "Wm. W. Woodward, were near 
by. Nos. 47 and 49 are on the site of the house where, in 
1754, Alderman William Plumsted lived. In time it became 
the Prince of Wales Inn, and afterwards the toy store of 
the humorous Billy Wigglesworth. 

An interesting spot, near at hand, is next to be visited. 
But before entering Letitia Court I pause awhile, for 

I do remember an apothecary, 

And hereabouts he dwelt, 

But not in tattered weeds, culling of simples, 

Nor by sharp misery worn to the bones. 

So ; John Hart was no such man. In 1771 there came from 
England Thomas Speakman, who established himself as an 
apothecary here, some say the first one, at No. 8, now No. 
24 South Second Street, four doors below Friends' Meeting 
House. In 1782 John Hart was indentured to him as an 
apprentice, and after the good and natural old custom, in 
1794 he married his master's daughter. Possessed of con- 
siderable aptitude, Mr. Hart, at the suggestion of Dr. Physick, 
was the first person who manufactured artificial mineral 
waters. The apothecary shop is still continued, and its pre- 
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sent proprietor, E. H. Kaercross, looks with a proper pride 
upon an array of glass bottles, still preserved, which were 
on the erection of the store brought from England for it. 

That noted place, Letitia Court, now Letitia Street, is where 
the house for the residence of William Penn was erected. It 
is probable that its construction was begun by his cousin, 
Governor Markham, whose arrival preceded by some months 
that of Penn. It is the first house on the west side 
of the court, south of Market Street. The number is 8, and 
now it bears upon it a sign — " Wool-pack Inn." As may be 
seen by the decree of the Quarter Sessions of December 21, 
1855, Letitia Court was in that year opened through to 
Chestnut Street. The wisdom of that decree is made mani- 
fest by the vast warehouses that are gradually replacing here 
the humble buildings of the first years of the infant city. 
The magnitude of these structures makes it evident, more 
here than elsewhere, that the little town Penn laid out is 
rapidly becoming one of the mighty cities of the earth. 

About twenty-three years ago the great-grandson of the 
founder was in America. He was the representative of the 
family in the male line, and the last one of the name of Penn, 
except his brother Thomas, also unmarried, and who soon 
followed him to the grave. In view of the old associations 
connected with the Letitia House, it was thought it would 
be agreeable to have a dinner there. For this purpose the 
place was thoroughly cleaned, and a good meal was served for 
the company, which consisted of Messrs. Granville John Penn, 
Dr. George W. Norris, Richard Penn Lardner, Lloyd P. Smith, 
Israel Pemberton, John Jordan, Jr., Edward Armstrong, 
Henry Wharton, and Townsend Ward. On the north side 
of the building is a passage-way, which formerly, no doubt, 
extended to Second Street, for there was a gate there through 
which the Proprietary and his household passed to cross the 
street over to the " Great Meeting House," which stood at 
the S. W. corner of Second and Market Streets. Letitia 
Court long continued to be a place convenient for residence 
or for business. In 1765 Dr. William Shippen gave his 
lectures there. The Society for Commemorating the Landing 
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of Penn, existing from 1825 to 1836, had its annual dinners 
in the William Penn Tavern, which stood at the head of the 
court, facing north, its front on a line with Ewer's or Black 
Horse Alley, and which was taken down when Letitia Court 
was opened. The late John Bacon, a member, piously pre- 
served the minutes of the Society, which recently have been 
presented to the Historical Society by the members of his 
family. 

Letitia Court was a good specimen of the style of the courts 
so noted as a feature of London, though far inferior to them. 
Perhaps the best specimens in Philadelphia were Franklin and 
Carpenter's Courts, before they were entirely built upon, or 
opened through to the next street. Those of London possibly 
had their origin from monastic or ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, while those here were probably due to the instinct of 
following what their constructors had been accustomed to see 
in London. In the old city about the only courts of the old 
style, now to be found, are those westward of Front Street, 
and north of Race. One may there see Augusta Place, for- 
merly Brook's Court, clean and rather attractive, and still 
retaining quaint old characteristic houses. Quite near at hand 
is Plynlimmon, formerly McCullogh's Court, of which the 
same may be said. At its head is a large old house of con- 
siderable pretension, now used as a foundry. In 1795 John 
Stille, Jr., merchant, was a resident in the court. Hardly a 
stone's throw further to the north is a third one, Fearis's, or, 
as it is now legally called, Progheimer's Court. McKean'a 
Court, south from Locust Street, and west of Sixth, is an- 
other example, though not a striking one. 

About 1706 one of the fire engines from England was 
lodged at the corner of the " Great Meeting House Yard," the 
other at "ffrancis Jones's, Front and Walnut Streets." The 
two hundred and fifty buckets were hung up in the Court- 
house. It is but a step to Front and Market Streets, at the 
S. W. corner of which is the old building that in colonial 
days was the " London Coffee House." Here were daily 
gathered all the prominent citizens of the time ; and once, 
during the Revolution, they were played a fine trick by the 
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loyal Dr. Chovet. This excellent physician had made a pro- 
fessional visit to the French Minister, and on its termination, 
the Minister, himself unable to use his coach, requested the 
doctor to return to his home in it. He did so, and passing 
the coffee house, all who were gathered there saluted with 
raised hats the Minister, as they supposed, of "their great 
and good ally." The doctor, who had been shrunk in a 
corner of the coach, now protruded his head from its win- 
dow, and most politely thanked them for the courtesy in the 
name of His Majesty, George the Third. On the Market 
Street Hill, just in front of the coffee house, it was the custom 
in the last century, on the first of May, for the fishermen to 
have Maypoles, and to deck them with boughs of evergreen 
and gay colored ribands. Such poles were also placed in 
front of many of the blacksmith's shops, which, no doubt, 
may be explained by the following extract from Leigh Hunt's 
interesting volume on London, called " The Town," page 
161: "In front of the spot now occupied by St. Mary-le- 
Strand, commonly called the New Church, anciently stood a 
cross, at which, says Stowe, 4 in the year 1294, and other 
times, the justices itinerant sat without London.' In the 
place of this cross was set up [a Maypole, by a blacksmith 
named John Clarges, whose daughter Ann became the wife 
of Monk, Duke of Albemarle." It was for a long time in a 
state of decay, and was taken down in 1713, so that London 
blacksmiths, coming here, would almost as a matter of course 
continue the custom. 



